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EAST TENNESSEE IN COLONIAL DAYS. 

Few of the present residents of Tennessee realize the 
importance of the part it played in settling the West. The 
men who fought at King's Mountain, whose sons fought at 
New Orleans, and their grandsons at the Alamo, were not 
of the kind who leave behind minute written chronicles like 
those in which New England faithfully detailed the incidents 
of its splendid history. Our southwestern pioneers an- 
nounced their achievements only by their results. Very 
few historians were produced from their ranks. These few, 
however, are excellent, while Simms and Adair, although 
writing of other states, aid materially in gathering the facts 
as to the colonial period. Haywood preserved the legends 
of the time in which he wrote, 1826, in a definite narrative 
which furnished the groundwork of all subsequent histories, 
and his work was ably done, though he has been criticized 
for his too ready acceptance of the exaggeration naturally 
prevalent along the border. Ramsey, writing in 1852, used 
his more scientific knowledge and splendid command of 
language to amplify and correct Haywood's account, and 
his " Annals of Tennessee " is the most readable and au- 
thentic of all her histories, though Phelan's work is more 
recent and gives a very clear outline of the history of the 
state, being especially valuable in its treatment of political 
questions between 1796 and i860. Yet, though it hurt their 
pride, Tennesseeans must give to an outsider the credit for 
having most clearly and concisely shown the paramount im- 
portance of their state during the Revolution in retaining 
the southwest and conquering the West to the newly united 
states. Theodore Roosevelt in ■■'■* The Winning of the West," 
exhibits this as no state historian has done. He appreciates, 
as none of them appreciated, the value of the Holston settle- 
ments to the colonizing of Kentucky and the conquest of 
Illinois. But the people of the state seem incredulous of 
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their greatness thus thrust upon them. Their indifference 
and apathy and their lack of information in regard to this 
important epoch of our history is as strange as it is regret- 
table. To remove some part of it, and to show the sons of 
this state that they, too, have a history to which they may 
point with pride is the purpose of this paper, though little 
in the way of hitherto unwritten history can be presented. 
The work is, indeed, a sort of " Sartor Resartus," yet it may 
throw some welcome light on customs and character, while 
if, as I fear, there are many readers, even Tennesseans, who 
are unacquainted with these facts or their great significance, 
it will not be considered amiss, as the year approaches 
in which Tennessee celebrates the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of its admission as a state, to bring the attention of the 
people to the mustv records of a past that does not de- 
serve the fate of oblivion. 

The pioneers who pushed to the settling of the Ohio and 
the northwest territories were for the most part under the 
protection of the government. They were not subjected to 
the hardships and dangers of those of the southwest. The 
gulf coast and the interior was held by foreign powers 
inimical to the Americans and constantly inciting their 
savage foes against them. This section was conquered only 
after years of hard fighting with the Spaniards and the 
French. As pointed out by Roosevelt the whole great 
movement resembled the descont on Britain of the earlv 
Anglo-Saxons : " No commander led them, no king or con- 
gress urged them on. Tn obedience to the instincts work- 
ing half blindly within their breasts, spurred ever onward by 
the fierce desires of their eager hearts, they made in the 
wilderness homes for their children and by so doing wrought 
out the destinies of a continental nation." 

The party of hunters who under Wallen's leadership 
forced their way through the wilderness to the high moun- 
tains in the eastern part of the state in 1761 looked from 
these peaks on an unbroken forest, the greatest in extent 
of anv in America. It reached from the Great Smokies to 
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the Mississippi and from the Tennessee to the Ohio. This 
fertile region at that time contained no human habitation. 
The Indians dwelt on the outskirts, but within the immense 
tract there was only the wild beast. DeSoto had indeed one 
hundred and twenty-two years before entered the south- 
western extremity but had passed over the Mississippi 
river in his fruitless seach for gold, that ignis fatuus of the 
earlier explorers. France, too, laid claim to all the Missis- 
sippi valley. Marquette and Joliet had coasted its western 
extremity, and as early as 17 14 a French trader had estab- 
lisaed a post among the remnants of the Shawnee Indians 
at French Lick creek, where now stands the city of Nash- 
ville. This claim was generally admitted by the settlers, 
and they spoke of the waters running into the Mississippi 
as the French waters, which was probably the origin of 
the name of the French Broad river. This region, fair as 
any in the world, was the debatable ground between the 
northern and the southern Indians. Neither dared dwell 
within it but both used it as a hunting ground. It thus fur- 
nished the whites a line of least resistance for their settle- 
ment and when the American backwoodsmen had broken 
over the Alleghanies into the country beyond, they nat- 
urally entered this region and obtained a lodgment where 
they were least opposed. 

The absence of human life in this fertile country seems 
at first thought very strange. The Indian legend accounting 
for it, as narrated in 1772 by the great chief of the Chero- 
kees, Atta-kulla-kulla, was as follows : The Shawnees a 
hundred years before, by permission of the Cherokees, had 
removed from the Savannah river to the Cumberland. After- 
waads, they fell out with each other, the Cherokees attacked 
them and put a great number to death. At length with the 
Chickasaws as allies they drove the remainder out of the 
region. This occurred about 1700, so that for sixty years the 
country remained unoccupied by either tribe and was 
scarcely even visited by a hunting party. 

In 1756. shortly after the taking of Fort DuQuesne, at 
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the siege of which the Cherokees were the allies of the 
English, Fort Loudon was established on the banks of the 
Tellico. But the Indians while passing through Virginia 
quarreled with the whites, so that on their return they at- 
tacked the fort and treacherously murdered the garrison. 
From that time until William Bean built his solitary cabin 
on the Watauga in 1769 no white man lived on the soil. 1 

The towns of the Cherokees stretched from the " high 
upland region where rise the loftiest mountains of eastern 
America to the level low country, the land of the cypress 
and the long-leaved pine." Each fertile river bottom had 
its village surrounded by apple orchards and fields of In- 
dian corn. The southern Indians attained a much higher 
skill in agricultural pursuits than their northern kinsmen 
and were more industrious. The}' were consequentlv not 
entirely dependent on hunting for subsistence. Thev kept 
domestic animals like the whites and also regularlv " baited '' 
bears and killed them only at certain seasons. Of all the 
tribes in America these only were entitled to any claim to 
the soil from the fact of having tilled it. This however, 
did not render them more fortunate than their savage 
brethren in retaining its possession. 

The Cherokees were separated into two political divis- 
ions, the Avrate or Erati, signifying low lving, and the 
Ottare or Otari meaning mountainous. Between these were 
what were called the middle towns. Broadly speaking, the 
Erati occupied the lands lving on the Vieadwaters of the 
Savannah, the Coosa and the Etowah ; the Otari, those on the 
French Broad and the Little Tennessee. In the middle 
towns situated at first in the valley of the Chickamauga 
afterwards scattered along the Tennessee river through 
what is now called the Suck, dwelt the Chickamaugas. 
These were principally composed of renegades from Chero- 

1 A few hunting parties visited this region at irregular intervals it is 
true. One of these whose name is inseparably connected with the settle 
ment of the west carved in rude letters the following legend on a sycamore 
tree at what is now Boone's Creek : " D. Boon CillED A. BAR On Tree in 

ThE vEAR 1760." 
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kee authority as well as the most unruly of the Creeks and 
other tribes, who had united together for the double pur- 
pose of protection and plunder. While nominally under 
the tribal laws of the Cherokees and guided by their coun- 
cils, this tribe, under its great chief, Dragging Canoe, was in 
a manner independent, never made peace with the whites, 
and waged continual war against the settlements until wiped 
out at Nickajack in 1794 by Sevier, Robertson, and their 
lieutenants. For many years this uncontrollable element 
alone prevented peace between the two races, and several 
expeditions were sent out with the sole purpose of destroy- 
ing them, but these succeeded only in burning their towns, 
which harmed the Indian practically very little. When 
the tide of immigration commenced to follow the river route 
to the Cumberland and Natchez settlements, the Chicka- 
maugas changed their habitat to the rapids of the Narrows 
and fell on the exposed pioneers as they passed on their 
flatboats. 

The Cherokees were the mountaineers of aboriginal 
America, and consequently the most difficult to deprive of 
their home. Providence however seemed to conspire against 
them, for when that first germ was being planted in 1769, 
from which their greatest danger was to be apprehended, 
this bold race was in the midst of one of those frightful in- 
ternecine wars with the Chickasaws, from the culminating 
defeat of which, at Chickasaws' Old Fields, the greatest ever 
suffered by the nation in conflict with other tribes, it took 
several years to recover. By that time the infant settle- 
ments had gathered enough strength to ward off any blow 
aimed at their existence. 

Before leaving this people, with whom we cannot but 
feel a sympathy in spite of their atrocities when on the war 
path, it is well to recall one feature in which the invasion of 
the whites has resulted in a loss to us. That is in the 
euphony of nomenclature. Some of the aboriginal names 
have been retained but the majority have been replaced by 
others shorter, plainer, but infinitely less beautiful. The loss 
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is we tear irreparable. As expressed by Ramsey : " Bays. 
Stone, Iron, Yellow, Smoky, Black, Grandfather, mountains 
were doubtless known by names as smooth and musical as 
Alleghanee, Unaca, Chilhowee and Chattanooga. Dumplin, 
Sandy Mush, Little Dismal, Bull Run, Calf Killer, Sweet- 
water and Hightower though sufficiently significant would 
grate harshly upon the ears of a Cherokee who had bathed 
in the waters, luxuriated in the shades, formed his ambus- 
cade, and sung his war song, on the banks of the Allejay 
the Oustinalla and the Etowah." The river now called the 
Tennessee was first known by the French as " riviere des 
Cheraquis." The Indians called it up to the mouth of the 
Little Tennessee the Kallamuchee. From that point to the 
French Broad it was the Cootcla, and above that the Hogo- 
heegee. The French Broad was the Agiqua and received 
on its northern branch the Swannanoah and the Nona- 
chunkeh (now Nolichuckv). The Clinch was the Pelissippi, 
and the Little Tennessee was the true Tannassee from which 
the great river as well as the state has taken its name. The 
present Tellico was the Ptsaliko. 

Haywood says that " men educated in poverty and 
almost in ignorance of literature of any sort, are vet capable 
of great achievements and of actions the most highly con- 
ducive to the prosperity and character of the nation to which 
they belong." This is certainly exemplified by the settling of 
East Tennessee. Our standards of greatness are completely 
upset when we think of the lives and customs of these 
primitive people. Still, they made history. They made it 
possible for the United States to extend west of the Al- 
leghanies. They made necessary the purchase of the vast 
territory of Louisiana as an outlet to their energy and 
courage. They forced the war with Mexico which was to 
give us California, the richest acquisition this government 
has ever made. And yet, measured by the ordinary stand- 
ard with which we judge men, these people would seem very 
backward. Their lives forbade the acquirement of culture 
and refinement and the traits usually looked on as showing 
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the highest type of manhood. This very necessity, how- 
ever, developed in them the qualifications which the time 
and period required to accomplish the great service destiny 
had allotted to them by reaching out from the Watauga and 
the Cumberland and the Kentucky, and acquiring for their 
country the territory necessary that it might expand and 
grow to its present proportions. The settlement on the 
Watauga was the beginning, and its position, blocking the 
war path to the other western settlements, was such as to 
make its history the most important of all the colonies of 
that period. 

The early settlers had not intended to go south of the 
Virginia line but when that was surveyed it was found that 
they were in the Indian country. The Anglo-Saxon spirit 
at once asserted itself and the community thus cut off from 
their parent state and separated from their proper protector, 
North Carolina, by the highest mountains in eastern Ameri- 
ca, met together for the purpose of establishing a govern- 
ment. Thus was the Watauga Association formed, and its 
written constitution was the first adopted by a community 
of American born freeman. James Robertson in whom were 
embodied the qualifications necessary for such a difficult 
position was one of the first commissioners. A lease was 
at once made with the Indians for the land on which they 
had settled and it was afterwards purchased from them. 

In 1774 the colony had become strong enough to send a 
company to take part in Lord Dunmore's war and assist, by 
defeating the northern Indians at the Great Kanawha, in so 
paralyzing their energy as to prevent them from aiding the 
British during the Revolution. 

The dominant strain in the blood of these people was 
Scotch-Irish, the importance of which as a factor in the 
early development of this country is scarcely realized. It 
has been most prominent in the veins of Crockett, Robert- 
son, the Campbells, Houston, and Jackson. These Pres- 
byterian Irish came in two streams, the larger from Phila- 
delphia the smaller from Charleston. Those strong, virile 
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people seldom settled on the coast but at once sought the 
outposts of civilization, and interposed an invincible barrier 
between the warlike Indians and the peaceful settlers of the 
plains. Instead of advancing in parallel lines they followed 
the mountain ranges so that the two streams finally met and 
mingled. It is partly on account of this fact that although 
the people of the lowlands of the northern and southern 
coast states are very distinct, those of the mountains have 
much in common from Pennsylvania to Alabama. 

The character of the American backwoodsman was 
unique in many respects. He is probablv the most distinc- 
tive type of national importance that we have produced. 
Roosevelt gives the following description of his life : 

" He was always clad in the fringed hunting shirt of homespun or buck- 
skin, the most picturesque and distinctively national costume known in 
America. Brutally savage fights were frequent; the combatants who were 
surrounded by rings of interested spectators, striking, kicking, biting and 
gouging. Every home had a loom, linsey-woolsey was made from the flax 
grown near the cabin and of the wool from the backs of a few sheep. The 
man. tanned the buckskin. A few pewter spoons were in use, but the table 
furniture was mostly hand-made. Each cabin had a hand mill and a hominy 
block, the latter borrowed from the Indian." 

But while the greatest independence and self reliance 
was developed, a spirit of co-operation was equally pre- 
valent. The red man was the common enemv, and in every 
settlement was to be found a block house in which the set- 
tlers gathered to resist attacks from this source. In building 
houses or gathering crops all hands united, and quiltings, 
cornshuckings and house-warmings were of frequent oc- 
currence. The style of hospitality, while simple, was the 
most generous and open handed ever known. 

Early marriages of both male and female were the rule, 
at the solemnization of which the most hilarious festivities 
were held. The bride and groom attended on separate 
horses, but invariably departed in true Lochinvar style on 
the same steed. Large families were nearly always found ; 
in fact, thev were a necessity in order to keep the wolf 
from the door. An unfortunate widow soon dried her tears 
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with a new spouse, for she could not live alone in that law- 
less region. From the predominance of the Scotch-Irish, 
Calvinism was, at first, the prevailing creed. Subsequently 
Methodism worked its way to ascendency on account of 
the emotional nature of the people. Early in this century 
camp-meetings had their origin, and some of the most re- 
markable ever known were held. 

Rev. Samuel Doak, the first preacher of the community, 
arrived in 1777, having walked all the way from Pennsyl- 
vania behind a broken-down mare carrying a big bag of 
books. He was afterwards one of the most remarkable 
figures in the settlement. Not only did he found a church 
but he built a log school house which afterwards became 
Washington College, the first institution of its kind west of 
the Alleffhanies. 

It is a pity that the articles of association of the Wa- 
tauga settlers have not been preserved. Enough is known, 
however, to give us a general idea of the plan of govern- 
ment as established. It is what we would expect of any 
community of English origin, simple in nature, embodying 
as law what had already become such by custom. Com- 
missioners were elected who had control of affairs, but the 
main provisions were against the Indians. 

The best evidence we have of the character of the peo- 
ple is in the leaders they produced out of their ranks. There 
were few of these who had offices or titles, which were rare 
at that time, but certain ones were naturally looked to in 
emergencies, and although there was nothing even in mili- 
tary expeditions, which approached army discipline, their 
command was undisputed. The whites had learned that 
they could cope with the Indians only by imitating their 
tactics, and these frontiersmen even excelled their foes in 
the methods considered peculiarly belonging to them alone. 
Tn pitched battle between whites and red men, both sides 
would be stretched out over a great space, considering the 
forces engaged, and fighting would practically be between 
man and man. In very few instances were there charges 
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in compact line on either side, and these were notoriously 
unsuccessful. The British square, as was shown at Brad- 
dock's defeat, could not stand against the ambuscade sys- 
tem of warfare. To men fighting in the dense glades of 
the forest the discipline needed was a keen eyesight, noise- 
less tread, and quick aim with the long rifles. The back- 
woodsmen were more courageous than the Indians, used 
gj*eater strategy and were better marksmen, but thev could 
not match their savage foe in the suddenness of attack nor 
the ability to get off without loss when defeated. The 
stolidness of their Anglo-Saxon origin clung to the settlers ; 
they made better defense and would stick more determin- 
edly to an aggressive campaign, but the Indians inflicted an 
immense amount of damage by sudden incursions in which 
they were satisfied with scalps and captives, which were more 
their object than the gaining of territory or the following up 
of a victory. Of course in a community where this con- 
stant struggle with a crafty enemy, was going on, the men 
whose names are handed down in history as great were the 
protectors of the colonv in its time of danger. So con- 
tinual was this warfare that these captains became leaders 
in civil as well as military affairs. Everything depended on 
their successful efforts to guard the infant settlements. The 
pioneer plowed with his trusty rifle within reach, and his 
wife in the one-room log cabin, could also use it with effect 
through the loop-holes. If the cry of alarm passed from 
clearing to clearing, every soul was soon safety housed 
within the strong block houses, the greatest factor in set- 
tling up the West. Woe to the man, woman, or child who 
did not reach this haven in time. The fate of the man thus 
caught was bad enough, but it could not be compared to the 
horror of that of the woman. It was these barbarities which 
stirred up in the hearts of the backwoodsmen the hatred of 
the Indians, which no treaties or periods of peace could 
wipe out. It is not wonderful that they came to glory as 
much in the scalps at the belt as did their barbarous adver- 
saries. 
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Among the great Indian lighters John Sevier was proba- 
bly most famous. Brilliant, brave, noble, generous, but 
withal, erratic, Sevier attained a higher place in the hearts 
of his countrymen than any of his compeers. He was by 
birth a Virginian, of Huguenot descent, and united the 
type of gentleman and frontiersman. " Nolichucky Jack," 
as he was commonly called, was the most successful Indian 
fighter of his day, and has been equalled since only by his 
subsequent rival, "Old Hickory." We shall have much to say 
of Sevier when we reach a little later period of this sketch. 
And Robinson, too, was a true pioneer. After the Holston 
settlements had become firmly established, his 'restless dis- 
position asserted itself, and he pushed on to the founding of 
the colony on the Cumberland. He was like Boone in 
many respects, although his abilities were of a broader 
character. In every crisis where executive ability was 
necessary, Robertson came to the front and could always 
be depended on to act wisely and for the best interest. 
Evan Shelby, Arthur and William Campbell also contrib- 
uted much to the success of every expedition, and Arthur 
Campbell was the commander of the backwoodsmen at 
King's Mountain. 

Although these remote districts took little part in the 
campaigns against the British during the Revolution, their 
influence in bringing success to the arms of their country 
was very considerable. A blow struck by them at the right 
time in the right place, prevented the Indians from extending 
their aid to King George's forces as they were anxious to 
do. This occurred at the very outset of the Revolution. 
It is a fact easily explained that the Indians were more in- 
imical to the whites of English descent than to the French 
or Spanish. The former appropriated their hunting grounds 
to the uses of agriculture, and their cabins and clearings 
were hateful to the Aborigines. The French and Spanish, 
and finally the English, emissaries came into the country 
only to trade and treat with them, and they generally fur- 
nished the weapons and amunition with which the Indians 
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harrassed the frontiersmen. So it came about that the In- 
dians never attacked the latter, while their enmity towards 
the settlers was continuous. 

The East Tennessee settlers by the time of" the Revolu- 
tion, had pushed their way south into the Indian country, 
occupying it first and treating for it afterwards, until they 
had, by 1776, extended their occupation almost to the 
French Broad. It therefore needed little persuasion from 
the British to spur the Indians to a renewed effort to dis- 
place these invaders. In that year they went on the war- 
path, and almost simultaneously, by preconcerted arrange- 
ment, the different bands rushed down from their mountain 
fastnesses, and from the Holston to the Tugadoo, from 
Southwest Virginia to Northwest Georgia, the back-country 
settlements were wrapped in the horror of savage warfare. 
Nancy Ward, since known as the Cherokee Pocahontas, 
warned the Watauga and Nolichucky settlements of their 
impending danger, and they were prepared for it when it 
came. The women, children, and old men were left in the 
block houses, and the able-bodied marched out and met the 
Indians on the Long Island of the Holston. The Indians, 
under the formidable chief, Dragging Canoe, were signally 
defeated, and upon the arrival of Colonel William Christian 
with eighteen hundred men from Virginia, it was deter- 
mined to follow this repulse by an invasion of their country. 
At the same time other large armies having been gathered 
in North and South Carolina, a simultaneous invasion was 
made from three directions at once. Their towns were 
burned, their crops destroyed, and the entire nation com- 
pletely humbled. In 1777 a treaty was signed by which 
they surrendered a considerable extent of territory. Drag- 
ging Canoe and the Chickamauga banditti alone refused 
to make peace, and from their safe retreats continued 
desultory depredations. This war broke the spirit of the 
Cherokees for some time, and prevented those terrible in- 
cursions during the Revolution on the homes left defenseless 
bv the absence of the fighting men. The period of peace 
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also gave the settlements time to gather such strength that 
they were no longer afraid of any force. 

In 1777 North Carolina set up the county of Washington, 
west of the mountains. The Chickamaugas grew bolder 
and continued falling on the settlers in small parties. There- 
fore in 1779 Evan Shelby with a strong force dropped down 
the river to their towns at the mouth of Chickamauga creek 
in boats, burned these and routed their warriors. Sevier 
also invaded the same section in that year and descended 
as far as the Coosa. Adventurous pioneers followed in the 
wake of the expeditions and could not subsequently be 
driven out. 

The influence of this warfare on the result of the Revo- 
lution should not be underestimated. While Washington 
Gates, and Green were driving the foreign foe from our 
shores, these backwoodsmen were doing an equal ser- 
vice by holding in check a native enemy who was by no 
means to be despised. The time also came when these un- 
couth people were to give great aid directly to the Continental 
armies. Thev were to strike the blow which was to turn 

J 

the tide of the conflict in the south, inspire the patriots 
with renewed zeal and courage against their invaders and 
start the tide flowing that was to bring with it the supremacy 
of the colonist's arms in the southern states. 

It was at the very darkest period, we might say, in 
American history, that this occurred. After the capture of 
Charleston the British had practically overrun the southern 
states. Only guerilla bands under Sumter and Marion were 
left to maintain a resistance which could do little effectually 
to oppose the overwhelming forces that Cornwallis had at 
his command. This condition gave an opportunity for the 
development of the Tory spirit, unfortunately strong in some 
sections, and frightful barbarities were committed by these 
on the patriots' homes and property, while retalitory meas- 
ures of as extreme a character were resorted to in revenge 
when there was an opportunity. There is no record of this 
warfare, but enough is known to show that the conditions 
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produced were probably worse than in any other part of the 
country during the Revolution. 

General Charles McDowell, with a force of Georgians, 
was finally driven into the foot-hills of the western mount- 
ains of North Carolina. As a last resort he sent for Shelby 
to bring his mountain men to his assistance. Thev did not 
refuse, and with them he defeated a bod}- of British on the 
Enoree river, but hearing of Gates' defeat at Camden, he 
retreated over the mountains, followed to their base by Fer- 
guson who sent word that unless the Holston settlements 
swore allegiance to the crown he would cross the mountains 
and chastise them. 

This kindled a flame of passionate anger in the breasts 
of these fearless people. Word was sent to those in South- 
west Virginia, and the backwoodsmen soon began to come 
in. On September 25, 1780, there were collected at Syca- 
more Shoals, on the Watauga, over one thousand men. 
Campbell brought four hundred, Sevier and Shelby two 
hundred and forty each, and McDowell one hundred and 
sixty. Tn order to secure means to buv provisions for the 
little armv, Sevier and Shelby took the funds from the en- 
try taker's office, amounting to $13,000, for which they gave 
their personal guarantees. The receipts for the full pay- 
ment of this amount after the war are still preserved. On 
September 26th, Reverend Samuel Doak invoked a blessing 
and the march began. They followed the Doe river up the 
pass between Roan and Yellow Mountains, then covered 
with snow, crossed the former near where Cloudland Hotel 
now stands, and camped that night in Elk Hollow, near 
Roaring Run. At Quaker Meadows they were joined by 
three hundred North Carolinians under Colonel Cleveland. 
Thev had formerly proceeded, in the usual manner of the 
mountain men, without organization, but now realizing their 
danger and the necessity of a different kind of discipline 
in the new style of campaign in which they were engaged, 
thev gathered together and elected as their commander 
Arthur Campbell, of the Virginia troops. Recruits were 
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constantly added to the ranks till their number reached 
nearly fifteen hundred. 

The British were much astonished at this unexpected in- 
cursion. Major Ferguson had, in his confidence of an ab- 
sence'of danger, about decided to go into winter quarters 
and had let many of his Tory troops go to their homes. Lord 
Rawdon, writing on October 24th, 1780, describes the sud- 
denness of the movement. He says : " A numerous army 
now appeared from Nolichucky and other settlements beyond 
the mountains, whose very names had been unknown to us." 
Gathering his army as he went, Ferguson rapidly retreated. 
On October 6th the mountaineers set out in pursuit with nine 
hundred and ten picked men. The British pitched their 
camp on a steep narrow hill just south of the North Caro- 
lina boundary known as King's Mountain. The mountain- 
eers reached this spot in the night and immediately sur- 
rounded the hill. 

The crucial test had come, the backwoodsmen, trained 
in the forest and accustomed to fighting in an independent 
way were for the first time brought face to face with 
thoroughly disciplined soldiery drilled by one of the best 
officers in the English service. As Mr. Roosevelt well says : 
" On the one side were American backwoodsmen under 
their own leaders armed in their own manner, and fighting 
after their own fashion for the freedom and future of 
America, on the opposite side were other Americans, the 
Royalists led by British officers armed and trained in the 
British fashion, and fighting in behalf of the empire of 
Britain and the majesty of the monarchy." 

In respect to numbers their was little advantage either 
way. Each force consisted of about one thousand men. 
The mountaineers commenced the battle, advancing under 
protection of rocks and trees and firing their apparently un- 
wieldly weapons whenever they could pick off an anta- 
gonist. The British charged repeatedly with bayonet and 
drove them down the slope only to have them return again, 
with their pieces reloaded, and more determined not to be 
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dislodged. Both sides fought bravely. Ferguson seemed 
in every part of the field at once, while his lieutenant, De 
Puyster, also acted with conspicous courage. The superior 
grit and staying qualities of the mountain men and their 
unerring markmanship, however, soon wrought confusion 
and terror in the British ranks. A perfect cordon of slow 
but sure rifles surrounded the ill fated army. White 
flags finally appeared in several parts of the field. Fer- 
guson tore these down and with his shrill whistle still 
urged his men to the charge, but in vain. In one of the 
last of these efforts, when the battle was irretrevably lost, 
this gallant soldier was killed. Scarcely one of the British 
escaped. All were either killed or taken prisoners. Thus 
was struck the most decisive blow for American freedom in 
the South. Cornwallis, alarmed at the uprising of the high- 
land clans, retreated from North Carolina. General Greene 
about that time assumed command of the southern army 
and continued the reclamation of these states which had 
been so well begun at King's Mountain. 

To the backwoodsmen however the campaign was now 
over. They had accomplished their purpose, the boasting 
Ferguson who had threatened their homes with invasion had 
been overwhelmed. The object of the expedition was now at- 
tained and no power on earth could prevent them from return- 
ing to their settlements, left almost defenceless against the 
Indians. Carrving their booty and their prisoners they made 
a disorderly cavalcade and the country through which they 
passed was probably as glad of their departure as were the 
British themselves, in such terror were these rough hardy 
border people held. King's Mountain will live in histor}' as 
one of the decisive battles of the Revolution. It was the 
backwoodsmen's tribute to the cause of freedom and con- 
tributed no little to a successful termination of the struggle 
with the mother country. Thus the western settlers not 
only pushed their frontiers to the Mississippi and added to 
the United States a territory greater than that for which 
thev were then contending, but they also struck a blow 
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which was of great importance in making possible the ex- 
istence of a separate nationality to enjoy the fruits of their 
westward extension. This later history may fitly form the 
subject of another paper. 

G. F. Milton. 



